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frog^&s  of  Negro  Education 

■*'"*    By  H.  B.  Frissell, 

Principal  of  Hampton  Institute 

A  Southern  writer  in  one  of  the  Northern  magazines  describes 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the  Negro  quarters  of  a  Southern 
city  in  thirty  years.  Poverty,  vice,  shiftlessness,  have  given  place 
to  comfort,  good  order,  thrift.  This  he  declares  is  a  picture  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  "What  peo- 
ple," he  asks,  "have  made  the  improvement  that  the  Negroes  of 
the  South  have  made  in  thirty  years?"  When  he  comes  to  ana- 
lyze the  cause  of  this  improvement  he  finds  it  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  ownership  of  homes  and  land.  He  believes  that  the 
desire  to  establish  homes  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  thrift 
and  continuous  labor,  and  that  when  a  man  obtains  a  home  of 
his  own  he  becomes  at  once  self-respecting. 

General  Armstrong,  after  spending  his  youth  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  amo»g  a  tropical  people,  became  convinced  of  the  tre- 
mendous value  in  the  advancement  of  a  race  of  the  ownership 
and  improvement  of  homes  and  land.  When  he  was  sent  down 
to  Virginia  after  the  war  to  help  readjust  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions that  then  existed,  this  was  the  keynote  of  his  endeavors. 
He  found  great  masses  of  blacks  huddled  in  slab  huts,  and  living 
on  Government  rations.  Two  things  he  insisted  upon:  labor 
toward  self-support  and  an  opportunity  to  buy  land  and  build 
houses,  with  sufficient  instruction  to  make  possible  decent  home- 
life  and  the  cultivation  of  land.  When  he  started  the  Hampton 
School  he  inspired  his  students  with  the  same  thought.  This 
school  has  always  been  an  industrial  village,  where  young  people 
of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races  have  been  prepared  to  be  leaders 
in  this  life-saving  and  character  building  process.  Farm,  work- 
shop, kitchen,  laundr\-,  schoolroom,  and  church  have  borne  their 
part  in  this  evolution.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  General 
Armstrong  and  the  young  men  and  women  whom  he  sent  out, 
that  in  Tidewater  Virginia  there  are  thirty-three  counties  where 
over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Negro  farmers  own  and  manage  their 

land. 
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It  was  a  natural  result  of  his  Hampton  training  that  when 
Booker  T.  Washington  started  the  Tuskegee  School,  he  gave 
industrial  training  the  first  place  in  his  scheme  of  education;  and 
formed  farmers'  conferences  and  business  men's  leagues.  It  was 
not  strange  that  at  the  Calhoun  School  in  Lowndes  County,  Ala- 
bama, Miss  Thorne  and  Miss  Dillingham,  formerly  white  teach- 
ers at  Hampton,  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  community 
where  the  Negroes  outnumbered  the  whites,  and  where  the  for- 
mer were  bound  hand  and  foot  under  the  lien  system  of  crops, 
felt  that  land  tenure  and  home  building  by  the  blacks  must  be  an 
essential  feature  in  any  movement  looking  toward  their  improve- 
ment. Rev.  Pitt  Dillingham,  who  after  the  death  of  his  sister, 
took  up  her  work,  bought,  with  the  help  of  a  progressive  South- 
ern neighbor  and  with  the  aid  of  Northern  capital,  two  large 
plantations,  divided  them  into  small  holdings,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lemon,  a  Hampton  graduate,  encouraged  the 
Negro  farmers  and  instructed  them  in  the  proper  cultivation 
of  diversified  crops.  Most  of  these  men  now  have  titles  to  their 
land.  The  character  of  the  community  has  greatly  improved, 
land  values  have  increased,  and  there  hasgrown  up  an  intelligent, 
self-respecting  Negro  community.  The  white  men  of  the  county 
no  longer  have  the  absolute  power  over  the  blacks,  which  was  a 
continual  temptation  to  arbitrary  and  criminal  acts,  and  the 
blacks,  because  of  their  possession  of  land,  have  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  a  motive  to  law  and  order  that  was  quite  impossi- 
ble under  the  old  regime. 

When  Mr.  Alexander  Purves,  a  son-in-law  of  Dr  R.  C.  Ogden 
and  a  business  man  of  rare  ability,  became  treasurer  of  the 
Hampton  School,  he  recognized  the  wisdom  of  General  Arm- 
strong's ideas  and  formed  a  Southern  Improvement  Company, 
purchasing  land  in  Alabama  and  building  up  there  a  community 
of  Negroes  who  should  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  farms. 
The  plan  is  already  an  assured  success,  and  a  large  number  of 
Negroes  are  now  in  possession  of  their  own  homes.  Hampton 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  more  than  six  thousand  of  whom 
have  gone  out  from  the  institution,  have  caught  the  Hampton 
idea,  have  formed  land  companies  and  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  have  made  possible  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  homes  for  their  people.    Some  of  them  have  gone  from  county 
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to  county  in  the  South  preaching  the  doctrine  of  ownership  of 
land.  In  a  number  of  cases  Negro  communities  have  been  formed 
where  no  saloon  has  ever  existed,  and  no  arrest  for  crime  has  ever 
been  found  necessary.  Hampton  graduates  have,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  combined  the  work  of  farming  with  that  of  teach- 
ing. Thev  have  often  been  preachers  as  well  as  teachers  and  have 
helped  to  uplift  the  mental,  moral,  and  economic  condition  of 
their  communities.  While  the  Hampton  School,  because  of  its 
firm  belief  in  the  value  of  country  life  for  all  classes,  but  especially 
for  the  blacks,  has  always  directed  its  energies  largely  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  communities,  it  has  also  had  a  hand  in  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  towns  and  cities.  Social  settle- 
ments have  been  started  in  the  slums  of  large  cities,  where 
instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  the  care  of  children  and  the 
home  has  been  given.  The  Negro  servants  of  one  community 
have  been  gathered  together  in  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  domestic  life. 

The  importance  of  the  long  campaign  which  Hampton  has 
waged  in  favor  of  land  and  homes  and  better  industrial  life  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  when  the 
„  school  was  founded  the  type  of  education  for  which  Hampton 
stood  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  whites  and  blacks. 
The  church  boards  were  inclined  to  consider  it  materialistic  and 
irreligious.  The  blacks  and  certain  of  their  Northern  friends 
believed  that  it  was  a  movement  to  deprive  the  blacks  of  intel- 
lectual development.  Negro  conventions  referred  to  Hampton  as 
a  "slave  pen  and  a  literary  penitentiary."  Its  graduates  had  a 
hard  battle  to  wage  in  their  defense  of  industrial  training;  they 
were  pointed  at  with  fingers  of  scorn  by  those  whose  training 
had  been  more  exclusively  academic.  But  Booker  Washington, 
trained  in  an  industrial  school,  came  to  the  forefront  of  the  Negro 
race  and  started  an  institution  for  industrial  training  that  has 
become  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  success  of  Tuskegee.  The  result  has  been  that 
almost  every  institution  for  colored  youth  in  the  country  makes 
some  attempt  at  an  an  industrial  department.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  most  of  the  educational  work  in  America  has  been 
affected  by  the  prominence  given  to  agriculture  and  other  iudus- 
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tries  at  Hampton  and  allied  institutions.  The  Indian  industrial 
schools  were  modeled  after  Hampton;  it  has  influenced  education 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico;  the  schools  in  the  British 
West  Indies  have  been  affected  by  it;  and  those  who  have  to  do 
with  educational  work  in  South  Africa  have  sought  advice  from 
its  officers.  The  superintendent  of  education  in  one  of  our  North- 
ern cities  said  that  Hampton  had  had  more  influence  in  making 
manual  training  possible  in  that  city  than  any  other  one  power. 
The  school  has  also  had  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
together  the  North  and  South  in  educational  methods.  How- 
ever  the  North  and  South  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  academic 
instruction  for  the  Negro,  they  are  both  agreed  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  make  him  a  more  efficient  workman.  The  Southern 
Education  Conference  and  the  Southern  Education  Board,  which 
grew  out  of  it,  bring  together  men  of  the  North  and  South  in  a 
way  which  would  hardly  have  been  possible  had  not  Hampton 
established  this  common  ground  of  thought  and  activity. 

A  brief  account  of  Hampton's  methods  of  instruction  which 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  adopted  by  many  schools  in  the 
South  and  West  may  be  of  interest.  Hampton  Institute  includes, 
besides  its  academic  department,  large  trade  schools,  a  well-'" 
equipped  agricultural  department,  and  schools  of  domestic  science 
and  art,  which  afford  to  both  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to 
become  proficient  in  a  regular  occupation  at  the  same  time  that 
thev  receive  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  literature,  history,  econom- 
ics, and  mathematics  to  make  them  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Besides  this  training  of  the  head 
and  hand,  they  are  fitted  to  teach  what  they  have  learned  to 
others  and  are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  Christian  service.  For 
four  months  and  a  half  of  their  Senior  year  the  girls  are  sent  to 
the  Whittier  training  school,  where  they  are  put  in  charge  of 
classes  of  children  and  are  taught  to  teach  by  teaching  under  the 
direction  of  experts.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  school  to  dignify 
all  the  common  duties  of  life.  If  one  visits  the  kindergarten  ot 
the  training  school  on  Monday  morning,  he  finds  the  children  with 
their  little  washtubs  reveling  in  soapsuds  and  washing  the  little 
napkins  that  they  have  used  for  their  lunches.  On  Tuesday  they 
do  their  ironing.     Each  child  has  a  plot   in   the   school  garden 
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which  he  is  taught  to  cultivate  intelligently  and  from  which  he  is 
allowed  to  take  the  products  to  his  home.  In  the  higher  classes 
of  this  school,  cooking,  sewing,  and  working  in  wood  are  intro- 
duced. 

Each  year  a  more  careful  correlation  is  made  between  the  aca- 
demic and  industrial  departments  of  the  institution.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  school  laundry.  In  order  to  lift  the  work  of  this 
department  out  of  stupid  drudgery  into  an  educational  process, 
it  is  carefully  systematized  so  that  each  girl  shall  thoroughly 
learn  all  the  various  kinds  of  laundry  work.  In  the  evening  she 
goes  to  the  laboratory  where  she  learns  to  make  soap  and  blue- 
ing, and,  with  the  help  of  the  microscope,  observes  the  effect  of 
hot  and  cold  water  upon  woolen  cloth.  She  learns  by  experi- 
ment how  to  remove  stains;  she  writes  an  account  of  her  labora- 
tory work  and  reads  it  in  her  reading  class.  Her  arithmetic  has 
much  to  do  with  the  problems  that  she  has  to  meet  in  the  laun- 
dry— the  amount  of  soap  needed,  the  quantity  of  water  used. 

Inasmuch  as  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  over  eighty  percent  of  them  live  in  the 
country,  it  seems  proper  that  especial  attention  should  be  given 
-*at  Hampton  to  this  study.  Courses  in  agriculture  have  been 
arranged  which  combine  practical  work  on  the  land  with  labora- 
tory work  in  the  classroom.  Some  of  the  boys' arithmetic  prob- 
lems have  to  do  with  the  amount  of  fertilizer  needed  by  certain 
soils  to  produce  certain  crops.  Their  geography  has  an  added 
interest  because  of  their  practical  knowledge  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  soils.  Their  study  of  economics  has  to  do  partly  with 
facts  relating  to  farming  as  given  out  by  the  United  States 
Census.  In  the  Senior  year  they  take  up  the  subject  of  animal 
husbandry  and  learn  by  the  actual  care  of  cattle  as  well  as  by  the 
study  of  books  what  are  the  essential  facts  in  this  department. 
During  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  little  work  on  the  land, 
the  boys  are  sent  in  to  the  Trade  School  where  they  are  taught 
to  shoe  horses,  to  mend  harnesses  and  wagons,  to  lay  bricks,  to 
put  up  buildings. 

Hampton  students  are  taught  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
community  about  them.  On  Sunday  squads  of  young  men  are 
sent  to  the  jail,  to  the  poorhouse,  and  to  the  cabins  of  the  old 
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and  sick,  where  they  hold  simple  services  of  prayer  and  song. 
They  mend  the  cabins  of  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood.  They  care 
for  their  yards,  mend  their  fences,  make  their  gardens,  and  thus 
get  the  idea  of  service.  They  are  taught  in  their  classrooms  how 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  among 
their  people  and  how  to  improve  conditions  in  the  homes  which 
they  visit.  The  homes  of  some  of  the  graduates  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  school  are  used  as  demonstration  stations  and 
centers  of  social  settlement  work.  In  one  of  them  classes  in 
cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening  have  been  started.  Night  schools 
are  carried  on  and  boys'  clubs,  which  the  students  of  the  school 
help  to  sustain. 

Together  with  this  intellectual,  manual,  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion, both  boys  and  girls  have  a  careful  physical  training.  The 
Commandant  of  Cadets,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  has  charge  of 
the  dormitories.  The  school  battalion  has  regular  drills  with 
setting-up  exercises.  Careful  physical  measurements  are  made  of 
each  student  who  enters  the  school  and  records  are  kept  during 
their  stay  and  after  they  leave.  A  graduate  of  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  of  Gymnastics  has  charge  of  the  physical  training  of 
the  girls.  A  resident  woman  physician  looks  carefully  after  their 
health,  and  gives  them  instruction  in  hygiene  and  sanitary  laws. 
Much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  habits  of  the  students  in  the  care 
of  their  persons,  rooms,  and  clothes. 

The  religious  training  of  Hampton  students  is  an  important 
part  of  the  school's  work.  The  idea  of  service,  as  already 
explained,  is  made  the  central  thought.  Small  credit  is  given  to 
any  form  of  religious  life  that  does  not  result  in  doing  faithfully 
the  day's  duties.  The  common  work  of  every  day  is  made  a 
means  of  intellectual  and  spirital  development.  To  help  its  stu- 
dents to  do  the  common  duties  of  life  in  an  uncommon  way  is 
the  aim  of  the  institution.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of 
kindly  relations  between  the  students  and  those  around  them. 
General  Armstrong  said  in  his  "Memoranda,"  found  after  his 
death,  "Cantankerousness  is  worse  than  heterodoxy."  No 
teacher  or  student  is  allowed  to  remain  long  at  Hampton  who  is 
not  able  to  co-operate  with  others.  The  corps  of  instructors  is 
made  up  largely  of  white  men  and  women  from  both  North  and 
South.    The  students  are  taught  that  the  Southern  white  people 
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are  their  friends,  and  that  they  have  only  to  show  themselves 
friendly  and  make  themselves  of  service  to  the  community  to 
which  they  go  to  discover  this  fact. 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  also  upon  the  cultivation  of  race  pride 
and  self-respect.  The  plantation  songs  are  frequently  sung. 
While  the  students  are  taught  to  sustain  pleasant  relations  with 
the  whites,  they  arc  also  encouraged  to  believe  that  their  great- 
est success  is  to  come  through  life  and  work  among  their  own 
people.  They  are  advised  to  stay  in  the  South  rather  than  go  to 
the  North,  to  stay  in  the  country  rather  than  go  to  the  city. 
Thev  are  led  to  choose  the  occupations  in  which  they  can  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  their  people.  As  a  result  of  the  very  busy 
life  that  they  live  and  the  encouragement  given  them,  the  Hamp- 
ton School  is  one  of  the  happiest  places  in  the  world.  Visitors 
are  impressed  with  the  cheerful  atmosphere  that  pervades  work- 
shops and  schoolrooms.  An  Englishman  who  visited  Hampton 
and  spent  a  month  in  one  of  the  dormitories  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  methods  and  conditions,  reported  an  entire  absence  of 
low  talk.  Around  the  school  has  grown  up  a  circle  of  comfort- 
able, refined  Negro  homes  owned  in  many  cases  by  the  graduates 
of  the  institution.  A  pleasant  social  life  has  been  established 
among  these  people,  who  neither  desire  nor  seek  social  relations 
with  the  whites. 

In  an  article  in  one  of  our  magazines,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
earnestly  advocated  a  black  constabulary  in  the  South,  declaring 
that  only  as  the  South..  >  people  used  the  better  element  of  the 
blacks  to  control  the  lower  element  of  the  race  could  they  secure 
freedom  from  crime.  Professor  Royce,  after  a  visit  to  Jamaica, 
declared  that  the  trouble  with  the  South  was  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  McKenzie,  of  Hartford,  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  increase  of  crime  among  the  blacks  in  South  Africa  since  the 
tribal  system  has  been  broken  down  and  no  corresponding  con- 
trol of  the  blacks  by  members  of  their  own  race  has  taken  its 
place.  In  slavery  da}Tsthe  best  element  of  the  blacks  were  trained 
and  installed  as  leaders,  and  were  often  given  much  power  and 
authority.  One  result  of  the  Atlanta  riots  has  been  the  placing 
of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  white  South  alongside  the  best 
Negroes  with  a  view  to  the  control  of  the  lower  Negro  element. 
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This  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  South  for  the  education  of  the  Negro,  but  as  a 
rule  the  South  has  taken  but  little  interest  in  his  education. 
Immoral  and  unintelligent  Negroes  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  charge  of  schools  and  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
course  of  study.  If  the  Southern  whites  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  proper  education  of  the  Negroes,  and  will  give  them 
authority  to  control  the  lower  element  of  their  own  race,  they 
may  do  on  a  large  scale  what  Hampton  and  its  outgrowths  have 
shown  is  possible. 
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